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ejector condensers suddenly losing their vacuum. It should, perhaps,
be mentioned that central condensing stations are being erected in
different parts of the kingdom, to deal with the steam from groups of
plants. They are usually on the jet, or ejector principle. The whole
of the steam from the different plants is led to the condensing station,
and there dealt with, usually in one or more large condensers. The
economy of this arrangement arises from the variation, or what the
present writer has termed the user factor. When a number of engines
are at work, it is not often that they are all taking steam at the same
rate at the same instant, and hence, if the steam from their exhausts
can all be led to one condensing plant, considerable economy in
cooling water can be obtained. Tig. 75 shows a section of a Worth-
ington central condenser, and Fig. 76, a Worthington central
condensing station.

Steam Turbines
There are practically four forms of steam turbine at present on
the market, and there are two main lines upon which steam turbines
are constructed, two of those on the market, the Larsons and De Laval,
illustrate the two principles, they being constructed entirely in accord-
ance with those principles, while the others are more or less modifica-
tions, in which both principles are made use of to a certain extent.
In the Parsons turbine there is a shaft carrying upon it a number of
circles made up of fan blades, the circles being of different diameters,
as they are farther and farther from the steam entry port. The fan
blades on the shaft run between fan blades fixed on the inner side of
a cylindrical containing vessel, the cylinder becoming larger as it
recedes from the entry port. The steam enters at one end of the
cylinder, and it passes through the circles of fan blades and the shaft
in succession, and in doing so it exerts a certain pressure upon each
individual fan blade, the pressure being communicated to the shaft,
the result being a turning movement. The pressure of the steam is
resolved into two forces at right angles to each other, and it is
the force in the direction of rotation of the shaft which causes
it to move. The steam, as it passes through each circle of fan
blades, loses a certain portion of its pressure, and it is for this reason
that the successive batches of circles of fan blades are larger, as
the distance from the steam entry port increases. The action is
exactly the same as that of the steam in a compound engine, and the
fan blades are made larger, so that the turning moment exerted by
the steam upon each successive length of the shaft shall be as nearly
the same as possible, the increased diameter of the circles of fan blades
making up for the decreased pressures. In the Parsons turbine the